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Abstract 



A 9.5-kb section of DNA called region of deletion 1 (RD1) is present in virulent Mycobacterium tuberculosis strains but is deleted in all 
attenuated Mycobacterium bovis BCG vaccine strains. This region codes for at least nine genes. Some or all RD1 gene products may be 
involved in virulence and pathogenesis, and at least two, ESAT-6 and CFP-10, represent potent T- and B-cell antigens. In order to produce the 
entire set of RD1 proteins with their natural posttranslational modifications, a robust expression system for M. tuberculosis proteins in the 
fast-growing saprophytic strain Mycobacterium smegmatis was developed. Our system employs the inducible acetarrudase promoter and 
allows translational fusion of recombinant M. tuberculosis proteins with polyhistidine or influenza hemagglutinin epitope tags for affinity 
purification. Using eGFP as reporter gene, we showed that the acetamidase promoter is tightly regulated in M. smegmatis and that this 
promoter is much stronger than the widely used constitutive groEL2 promoter. We then cloned 1 1 open reading frames (ORFs) found within 
RD 1 and successfully expressed and purified the respective proteins. Sera from tuberculosis patients and M. tuberculosis-infected mice reacted 
with 10 purified RD1 proteins, thus demonstrating that Rv3871, Rv3872, RV38J3, CFI^IO, ES^T-6, Rv38J6, Rv3878, Rv3£79c and ORF>14 
are expressed in vivo. Finally, glycosylation of the RD1 proteins was analyzed. We present preliminary evidence that the PPE protein Rv3873 
is glycosylated at its C terminus, thus highlighting the ability of M. smegmatis to produce M. tuberculosis proteins bearing posttranslational 
modifications. 

© 2003 Editions scientifiques et medicates Elsevier SAS. All rights reserved. 
Keywords: Mycobacterium tuberculosis; Protein; Virulence; Glycosylation 



1. Introduction 

When the genome of Mycobacterium tuberculosis H37Rv 
was sequenced, 3924 open reading frames (ORFs) were 
annotated [1]. Experimental evidence and re-annotation has 
increased this number to 3995 protein-coding ORFs [2]. A 
function could be attributed to 58% of the ORFs of M. 
tuberculosis, 27% had no homology to ORFs outside the 
genus Mycobacterium (designated "conserved hypotheti- 
cal s"), and 15% had no homology to any known genes [3]. 
Even though several other mycobacterial genomes have been 
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sequenced since then, our understanding of the biology of M. 
tuberculosis is still limited. Some of the problems impeding 
mycobacterial research are: (i) the slow-growing, pathogenic 
mycobacteria are tedious to study, (ii) generating targeted 
gene deletions was almost impossible until recently and (iii) 
recombinant mycobacterial proteins have been notoriously 
difficult to produce in Escherichia coli. Mycobacteria have a 
high GC content (65.6% in M. tuberculosis), unique codon 
preferences and the encoded proteins tend to be rich in 
glycine, alanine, proline and arginine, all of which can cause 
problems for overexpression in E. coli. By 1992, only 52 my- 
cobacterial proteins had been studied, mainly as T- or B-cell 
antigens, while their biological functions often remained 
elusive [4J. The majority of these proteins had been identified 
by N-terminal sequencing, but many had neither been cloned 
nor expressed in recombinant form. This became more fea- 
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sible with the completion of the Af. tuberculosis genome 
sequence, but currently only 24 recombinant Af. tuberculosis 
proteins are available through the "TB Research Materials 
and Vaccine Contract" of the NIH (http://www.cvmbs. 
colostate.edu/microbiology/tb/top.htm) and it is safe to as- 
sume that no more than a few hundred full-length genes have 
been cloned to date and even fewer gene products have been 
expressed in recombinant form. As a consequence of the 
difficulties in expressing recombinant Af. tuberculosis pro- 
teins, few monoclonal antibodies have been generated and 
are being used to study the Af. tuberculosis proteome [5]. 

The 9455-bp region of deletion 1 (RD1) of Af. tuberculo- 
sis is absent in all attenuated Mycobacterium bovis BCG 
vaccine strains due to a natural deletion event [6,7]. There- 
fore, it has long been speculated and recently been confirmed 
that the RD1 region contributes to bacterial virulence [8,9]. 
The RD1 gene products are interesting for various reasons: 
they represent potential virulence factors, vaccine candidates 
and may also be useful for diagnostic purposes. Little is 
known about the RD1 proteins; even their exact number is 
uncertain. Nine RD1 genes have been annotated in the ge- 
nome project [ 1 ], but careful analysis has revealed the pres- 
ence of up to 14 ORFs within this region [10]. One of these 
additional ORFs, designated orfl4, was included in the 
present study because of the potential diagnostic usefulness 
of its gene product, ORF-14. Rv3872 and Rv3873 belong to 
the PE/PPE family of proteins. Members of this protein 
family are thought to be associated with the cell surface of Af. 
tuberculosis [11,12], and some may bind fibronectin [13]. It 
has been postulated that PE/PPE proteins contribute to anti- 
genic variation [ 1 ] or may represent spider silk-like structural 
proteins [14], but no function has been attributed as yet. The 
best-studied RD1 proteins are CFP-10 [15-17] and ESAT-6 
[ 1 8,19], both of which elicit strong T- and B-cell responses in 
experimental animals and humans [16,18,20,21]. Despite the 
lack of classical signal sequences, both proteins are found in 
culture filtrates and might be exported by unknown mecha- 
nisms [22]. The Ihp and esat-6 genes (encoding CFP-10 and 
ESAT-6, respectively) are organized in an operon [17], their 
gene products are co- transcribed and form a tight 1 : 1 protein 
complex [23], but their biological functions remain un- 
known. The Ihp and esat-6 genes as well as other RD1 genes 
are part of a cluster called the "ESAT-6 superfamily", which 
is found in multiple copies in several mycobacterial genomes 
[24] and may contain a novel secretion apparatus [25]. In this 
context, it is noteworthy that Rv3871 has 2 ATP/GTP-bind- 
ing motifs and is similar to FtsK/SpoEIII proteins. Rv3877 
has 1 1 predicted transmembrane domains [26] and may be a 
transporter. So far, no function could be attributed to Rv3876, 
Rv3878, Rv3879c and ORF-14. 

In order to study the RD1 gene products, we have created 
a family of vectors that allow expression of Af. tuberculosis 
proteins in Mycobacterium smegmatis, a fast-growing 
saprophytic strain, by utilizing the inducible acetamidase 
promoter and various epitope tags to facilitate affinity chro- 
matography. Using this system, we expressed 1 1 Af. tubercu- 



losis proteins (the nine annotated RD1 proteins, ORF-14 and 
the C-terminal domain of Rv3873, designated Rv3873T). 
Ten of these recombinant Af. tuberculosis proteins were 
purified by chromatography and their identity was confirmed 
by mass spectrometry. We demonstrate that all 10 RD1 pro- 
teins reacted with sera from tuberculosis patients and Af. 
tuberculosis-infected mice, thus indicating that they are ex- 
pressed in vivo. Preliminary evidence is presented that the 
PPE protein Rv3873 is glycosylated at its C terminus, thus 
emphasizing the advantage of expressing recombinant Af. 
tuberculosis proteins in Af. smegmatis rather than in E. coli 
expression systems. 



2. Materials and methods 



2.1. Strains and media 

E. coli was transformed by conventional heat shock trans- 
formation or electroporation and plated on LB agar (Invitro- 
gen, Paisley, UK) containing appropriate antibiotics (hygro- 
mycin B [Roche, Mannheim, Germany] at 150 /ig/ml, 
kanamycin [Sigma Aldrich, St. Louis, MO, USA] at 35 /ig/ml 
or ampicillin [ICN, Aurora, OH, USA] at 100 /ig/ml). For 
blue-white selection, 1 mM IPTG (Gerbu, Gaiberg, Ger- 
many) and 75 /ig/ml X-Gal (Roth, Karlsruhe, Germany) were 
added. All cloning was done in E. coli DH5a (Invitrogen) 
unless otherwise stated. Liquid E. coli cultures were grown 
in LB medium (Invitrogen) containing appropriate antibiot- 
ics (hygromycin B at 150 jig/ml, kanamycin at 50 /xg/ml or 
ampicillin at 100 jig/ml). Af. smegmatis mc 2 155 was elec- 
troporated as described [27] and plated on Middlebrook 
7H10 agar (BD, Franklin Lakes, NJ, USA) supplemented 
with 10% albumin-dextrose saline (ADS: 0.81% NaCI, 5% 
BSA fraction V (Serva, Heidelberg, Germany), 2% glucose), 
0.5% glycerol, 0.05% Tween-80 (Sigma) and either hygro- 
mycin B (50 /ig/ml) or kanamycin (25 ^g/ml). Liquid Af. 
smegmatis cultures were grown in Middlebrook 7H9 me- 
dium (BD) supplemented with 10% ADS, 0.05% Tween-80 
(Sigma) and 0.2% glycerol (further referred to as 7H9 com- 
plete medium), containing either hygromycin B (50 jig/ml) 
or kanamycin (25 fig/ml). For expression of recombinant 
proteins, Af. smegmatis was grown in Middlebrook 7H9 
medium (BD) without ADS but supplemented with 0.05% 
Tween-80 (Sigma), 0.2% glucose (Sigma) and 0.2% glycerol 
(further referred to as 7H9 expression medium). 

2.2. Construction of pSD24 

A promoterless episomal E. (^//-mycobacteria shuttle 
plasmid, pMV206-Hygro (kind gift of W.R. Jacobs Jr.), was 
used as parent vector. The acetamidase promoter was ampli- 
fied from Af. smegmatis mc 2 155 chromosomal DNA. A pair 
of primers named "ace-prom-Start" 5'-TTTAAAgaagtgac 
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gcggtctcaagcgtc-3' and "ace-prom-End" 5'-TTTAAAaac 
tacctcgggcatgtggactc-3' (capital letters indicating the Dral 
restriction sites) was designed to amplify a 2.6-kb DNA 
fragment which included all putative regulators and the first 
18 bp of the acetamidase gene amiE, according to published 
sequence information [28,29]. A PCR product was generated 
with Pfu Turbo DNA polymerase (Stratagene, Cedar Creek, 
TX, USA) and cloned into pPCR-Script SK + Amp, using the 
respective cloning kit (Stratagene). Sequence identity was 
verified by sequencing the first 500 bp of each junction. The 
2.6-kb acetamidase promoter fragment was cut out by Dral 
digest and blunt-end cloned into the EcoRV site of pMV206- 
Hygro to obtain pSD24. Restriction enzymes were purchased 
from New England Biolabs (Beverly, MA, USA); modifying 
enzymes were purchased from Roche. The resulting 6.8-kb 
plasmid, pSD24, allows construction of translational fusions 
regulated by the inducible acetamidase promoter (Fig. 1). 



2.3. Construction of epitope-tagged expression plasmids 
pSD21, pSD22 f P SD26 t pSD29 and pSD3J 

The double-stranded oligonucleotide "Myco-C-His" was 
generated by hybridizing "myco-Hisl" 5'-Pho-GATCCgat 
atccaccaccaccaccaccactgaA-3' and "myco-His2" 5*-Pho-GA 
TCTtcagtggtggtggtggtggtggatatcG-3' (S'-phosphorylated, 
Metabion, Planegg-Martinsried, Germany) in vitro. For hy- 
bridization, oligonucleotides (40 /xg of each) were used in a 
100-/xl reaction containing 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, and 
100 mM NaCl, denatured at 95 °C for 5 min, transferred to a 
beaker with water at 65 °C and allowed to cool to room 
temperature. Two microliters (1.6 /ig) of this "Myco-C-His" 
tag were ligated to pMV262-Kan (BamHl digested, dephos- 
phorylated) to generate pSD22 or ligated to pSD24 (BamHl 
digested, dephosphorylated) to generate pSD26. Because the 
hybridized "Myco-C-His" carried a 5' BamHl overhang and a 
3' Bgdl overhang (indicated by capital letters within the 




MP E VVFI H G S OIHHHHHH* 
(acetamidase) 6 x His tag 



8amHI EcoRV 

pS D31 atg ccc gag gta gtt ttt ate cat gga tct cac cac cac cac cac cac qqa tec gat ate tga 

MPE VVF I HG S H H H H H H GSDI * 
(acetamidase) 6x His tag 

BamHl EcoRV 

pSD29 .....atg ccc gag gta gtt ttt ate cat aoa tec oat ate tac ccg tac gac gtg ccg gac tac gec tga 

MPE VVFIHGSDIVPYDVPDY4* 
(acetamidase) HA tag 

Fig. 1 . M. smegmatis expression vectors containing the inducible acetamidase promoter. (A) The acetamidase promoter region of M. smegmatis (adapted from 
[31]). (B) Map of plasmid pSD24, an episomal E. ^//-mycobacteria shuttle plasmid that was constructed by inserting the 2.6-kb M. smegmatis acetamidase 
promoter into the promoterless plasmid pMV206-Hygro. (C) Partial sequences of pSD24 and epitope-tagged derivatives. The unique, in-frame, BamHl site of 
pSD24 was used to insert oligonucleotides carrying either polyhistidine- or HA-epitope tags (depicted in italics). Foreign genes can be cloned into the BamHl 
or EcoRV sites of either vector (underlined), thus allowing a translational fusion with the first six amino acids of the M. smegmatis acetamidase (depicted in bold 
script). 
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sequence), the upstream, in-frame BamHl site of either par- 
ent vector was reconstituted and the downstream BamHl site 
was converted into a non-cleavable BamHUBgHl hybrid. The 
"Myco-C-His" oligo also introduced a new, in-frame EcoRV 
site as well as a stop codon (Fig. 1). The double-stranded 
oligonucleotide "Myco-C-HA" was generated by hybridiz- 
ing "myco-C-HAr 5'-Pho-GATCCgatatctacccgtacgacgtg 
ccggactacgcctgaA-3* and "myco-C-HA2" 5-Pho-GATCTtca 
ggcgtagtccggcacgtcgtacgggtagatatcG-3' (5'-phosphorylated, 
Genset, Paris, France) in vitro. Two microliters of this 
"Myco-C-HA" tag were ligated to pMV262-Kan (BamHl 
digested, dephosphorylated) to generate pSD21 or ligated to 
pSD24 (BamHl digested, dephosphorylated) to generate 
pSD29. The hybridized "Myco-C-HA" carried a 5' BamHl 
overhang and a 3' BglR overhang (indicated by capital let- 
ters). Therefore, the upstream in-frame BamHl of either 
parent vector was reconstituted and the downstream BamHl 
site was converted into a non-cleavable BamHUBglR hybrid. 
The "Myco-C-HA" oligo also introduced a new, in-frame 
EcoRV site and a stop codon (Fig. 1). The double-stranded 
oligonucleotide "Myco-N-His" was generated by hybridiz- 
ing "myco-N-Hisl" 5'-Pho-GATCTcaccaccaccaccaccacgga 
tccgatatctgaA-3' and "myco-N-His2" 5-Pho-GATCTtcagata 
tcggatccgtggtggtggtggtggtgA-3* (5'-phosphorylated, MWG 
Biotech, Ebersberg, Germany) in vitro. The hybridized 
"Myco-N-His" carried Bglll overhangs on each side (indi- 
cated by capital letters). Thus, both up- and downstream 
BamHl sites were converted into non-cleavable BamHUBglH 
hybrids, while a new, in-frame BamHl site as well as an 
EcoRV site and a stop codon were introduced (Fig. 1). Two 
microliters of this "Myco-N-His" tag were ligated to pSD24 
(BamHl digested, dephosphorylated) to generate pSD31. All 
epitope tags had been codon optimized for mycobacteria. 
Correct insertion of the oligonucleotides was verified by 
sequencing each plasmid with the primer "Ace-1" 5- 
tcctgatcgtgtcgggcaac-3\ 



2.4. Construction of the reporter plasmids pSD24-eGFP 
and pMV262-eGFP 

The eGFP reporter gene was amplified from pEGFP-Nl 
(BD) by PCR using P/w-Turbo DNA polymerase. Primers 
"eGFP-Start" 5 -GCGGCCGCagtgagcaagggcgaggagctg-3' 
and "eGFP-End" 5*-GCGGCCGCttacttgtacagctcgtccatg-3' 
(capital letters indicate the Notl restriction sites) were de- 
signed to amplify the eGFP gene without its start codon. The 
reading frame was corrected by including an additional ad- 
enine (indicated in bold script) at the 5-end of eGFP, thus 
permitting translational fusion of eGFP with the first six 
amino acids of the acetamidase enzyme (Fig. 1). The 734-bp 
PCR product was cloned into pPCR-Script SK + Amp, using 
the respective cloning kit. Sequence identity was verified by 
sequencing the entire insert from both ends. The eGFP insert 
was cut out with Notl, followed by fill-in of 3' recessed ends 



with Klenow Fragment. The blunted insert was then cloned 
into the PvwII site of either pSD24 or pMV262-Kan. Correct 
insertion was verified by sequencing the 5'-junction of the 
insert with primer "Ace-1" (see above) or "JSC77-1" 5- 
gtagcggggttgccgtcacc-3' (for pMV262-Kan). 

2.5. Cloning M. tuberculosis ORFs 

Ten different M. tuberculosis ORFs and one gene- 
fragment were amplified by PCR using M. tuberculosis 
H37Rv chromosomal DNA as template. Specific primer 
pairs and DNA polymerases are listed in Table 2. The 
Primer3 software was used to design primers [30]. For orfl4 
we used primers similar to those published previously [10]. 
PCR was performed in 0.2-ml thin-walled tubes employing a 
gradient to optimize the annealing temperature (RoboCyler 
Gradient96, Stratagene). PCR was carried out for one initial 
cycle of 5 min at 95 °C, followed by 25-30 cycles (95 °C for 
1 min, gradient between 72 and 61 °C or 66 and 56 °C for 
1 min, 72 °C at 3 min), and one final cycle at 72 °C for 
10 min. All PCR products except for Rv3879c were blunt- 
end cloned into the Smal site of pBluescript SK + Amp or the 
Srfi site of pPCR-Script SK + Amp. For the latter vector, the 
respective cloning kit was used (Stratagene). Sequence iden- 
tity was verified by sequencing the first 500 bp following 
each junction. Rv3879c was PCR amplified with Taq poly- 
merase (Invitrogen) and buffer K of the MasterAmp PCR 
Optimization Kit (Epicentre, Madison, WI, USA). The 
Rv3879c PCR product was cloned into pCR2.1-TOPO (us- 
ing the TOPO TA Cloning kit, Invitrogen). In this case, 
cloning was done in E. coli ToplO (Invitrogen). Sequence 
identity and lack of mutations introduced by PCR were 
verified by sequencing the entire 2.1-kb Rv3879c insert. For 
insertion into expression plasmids, the M. tuberculosis ORFs 
were cut out from cloning vectors by appropriate restriction 
enzymes (BamHl or BglH, see Table 2) and inserted into 
Zta/n//I-digested and dephosphorylated expression plasmids 
(see Table 2). Once the correct orientation of the insert had 
been determined by restriction analysis, M. smegmatis was 
transformed. The optimal expression vector was determined 
for each M. tuberculosis ORF: pSD26 was found to give 
highest expression levels for Rv3873, Rv3879c and ORF- 14, 
while pSD31 was best for Rv3871, Rv3872, Rv3873T, CFP- 
10, ESAT-6, Rv3876 and Rv3878. Rv3877 could only be 
expressed from pSD29. 

2.6. Expression of recombinant proteins in M. smegmatis 

Starting from a single colony, a 5-ml starter culture of 
recombinant M. smegmatis carrying one of various expres- 
sion plasmids was grown overnight in 7H9 complete medium 
with appropriate antibiotics. Starter cultures containing plas- 
mids with the constitutive groEL2 promoter were expanded 
in 7H9 complete medium and grown to stationary phase. 
Starter cultures containing plasmids with the inducible aceta- 
midase promoter were used to inoculate 7H9 expression 
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Table 1 

Strains and plasmids used in this study 



Strain or plasmid 



Description a 



Source or reference 



Strains 

E. coli BL21 -RP (DE3) Expression strain containing additional tRNA genes that recognize the arginine codons AG A and AGG and Stratagene 



E. coli DH5ct 
E. co/*'M15[pREP4] 

E. coli SGI 3009 
[pREP4] 
£. coli Top 1 0 
M. smegmatis mc 2 155 ept-\ 



the proline codon CCC, respectively 

Standard cloning strain Invitrogen 
Expression strain carrying the pREP4 (Kan 1 ) plasmid, which constitutively expresses the lac repressor Qiagen 
protein, thereby regulating recombinant protein expression 

Expression strain carrying the pREP4 (Kan r ) plasmid, which constitutively expresses the lac repressor Qiagen 
protein, thereby regulating recombinant protein expression 

Standard cloning strain Invitrogen 



[271 



Plasmids 

pBluescriptSK + Amp 
pCR2.1-Topo 
pEGFP-Nl 
pET32a 

pET42a 

pJSC77 

pMV206-Hygro 
P MV262-eGFP 



pMV262-Kan 

pPCR-ScriptSK H 

pQE30 

pSD21 

pSD22 

pSD24 
pSD24-eGFP 

pSD26 

pSD29 
pSD31 



Amp 



Cloning vector, Amp r Stratagene 

Cloning vector, Amp r Invitrogen 

Cloning vector encoding the enhanced green fluorescent protein eGFP, Kan r BD 

Plasmid containing the inducible T7 lac promoter, allowing translational fusion with an N-terminal Novagen 
Thioredoxin (Trx) protein and an internal 6xHis tag, Kan r 

Plasmid containing the inducible T7 lac promoter, allowing translational fusion with an N-terminal GST Novagen 
protein and an internal 6xHis tag, Amp ' 

pMV261 -Kan containing a C-terminal polyhistidine tag [45] 

Promoterless E. co/i-mycobacteria shuttle vector, Hyg r , ColEl, OriM W.R. Jacobs Jr. 

pMV262-Kan containing the eGFP gene, expressed as translational fusion with the first 6 amino acids of This study 
M. bovisbCGgroEL2 

E. co/i-mycobacteria shuttle vector, groEL2 (hsp60) promoter, Kan r , ColEl , OriM W.R. Jacobs Jr. 

Cloning vector for blunt ended PCR products, Amp r Stratagene 

Low-copy plasmid containing the inducible T5 promoter, allowing translational fusion with an N-terminal Qiagen 
6xHis tag, Amp r 

pM V262-Kan containing the "Myco-C-HA" epitope tag, allowing translational fusion with a C-terminal HA This study 
tag 

pMV262-Kan containing the "Myco-C-His" epitope tag, allowing translational fusion with a C-terminal This study 
6xHis tag 

E. co/i'-mycobacteria shuttle vector, Hyg r , ColE 1 , OriM, contains the acetamidase promoter This study 

pSD24 containing the eGFP gene, expressed as translational fusion with the first six amino acids of the This study 
acetamidase enzyme 

pSD24 containing the "Myco-C-His" epitope tag, allowing translational fusion with a C-terminal This study 
polyhistidine tag 

pSD24 containing the "Myco-C-HA" epitope tag, allowing translational fusion with a C-terminal HA tag This study 

pSD24 containing the "Myco-N-His" epitope tag, allowing translational fusion with an N-terminal This study 
polyhistidine tag 



a Amp r , ampicillin resistance; Kan r , kanamycin resistance; Hyg r , hygromycin resistance. 



medium with appropriate antibiotics at a ratio of 1:50, and 
these expression cultures were grown overnight. When they 
reached OD 600 = 0.6, a small sample was transferred to 
another flask and cultured separately as "non-induced con- 
trol". The remaining culture was induced with 0.2% aceta- 
mide (Sigma A-0500; used as a 44% stock solution in H 2 0) 
and grown for another 4-7 h. Bacteria were pelleted, washed 
once in PBS-0.05% Tween-80 and resuspended in Buffer B 
(8 M urea, 0.1 M NaH 2 P0 4 , 0.01 M Tris/HCl, pH 8.0) at 
1/100 of the original volume. Then, 1% (v/v) of a protease 
inhibitor cocktail (Sigma P-8340) was added. Bacteria were 
disrupted by sonication in a chilled cup-sonicator (Branson 
Sonifler 450) for 10 min at maximum output and 50% duty 
cycle. The crude extract was transferred to microcentrifuge 
tubes and clarified by spinning for 10 min at 13 000 rpm in a 
precooled centrifuge. 



2. 7. Promoter activity tests 

A comparative experiment was set up in which M. smeg- 
matis carrying pMV262-eGFP or pSD24-eGFP was grown 
in 100 ml of 7H9 complete medium with appropriate antibi- 
otics at 37 °C until OD^ = 0.6 was reached. The pSD24 
vector contains the inducible acetamidase promoter. The 
pSD24-eGFP cultures were set up in duplicate with one 
culture being induced with 0.2% acetamide and one left 
untreated. The plasmid pMV262-eGFP contains the groEL2 
promoter, therefore, the culture was left untreated. At hourly 
intervals, 11-ml samples were removed, of which 1 ml was 
used to measure the OD^ and the remaining 10 ml were 
kept at 4 °C until all samples were collected. At the end of the 
experiment, 1 ml of 10% paraformaldehyde was added to 
each 10-ml sample in order to fix bacteria. Fixed bacterial 
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Table 2 

Cloning of M. tuberculosis ORFs 



ORF 



Primer a 



DNA Cloning vector Number of cloned Vectors used for expression 
polymerase nucleotides (% of Orf) 



Rv3871 



Rv3872 



Rv3873 



Rv3873T 



Rv3874, 
Ihp 



Rv3875, 
esat-6 



Rv3876 



Rv3877 



Rv3878 



Rv3879c 



orf!4 . 



3871-START: Pfu Turbo 

S'-GGATCCatgactgctgaaccggaag-S* 

3871- END: 

S'-GGATCCaccggcgcttgggggtgcO' 

3872- START2: Pfu Turbo 
5'-GGATCCgacattggcacgcaagtgag-3' 

3872- END2: 

5'-GGATCCgtcgtcgatttgcgaataggt-3' 

3873- START: Pfu Turbo 
5'-GGATCCatgctgtggcacgcaatg-3* 

3873-END: 

5'-GGATCCccagtcgtcctcttcgtc-3' 

3873T-START: Pfu Turbo 

5'-GGATCCacaccggttggccagttg-3' 

3873- END: 

5'-GGATCCccagtcgtcctcttcgtc-3' 

3874- START: Pfu-Turbo 
5'-GGATCCatggcagagatgaagacc-3' 

3874-END: 

5'-GGATCCgaagcccatttgcgaggac-3' 

esato-START: Pfu-Turbo 

S'-GGATCCatgacagagcagcagtggaatttcO' 

esato-END: 

5'-GGATCCtgcgaacatcccagtgacgttg-3' 

3876- Bgl II-START: Pfu-Turbo 

AGATCTatggcggccgactacgacaagctcttccgg-3' 

3876- Bgl II-END: 
AGATCTacgacgtccagccctctc-S' 

3877- START: Pfu-Turbo 
5 '-GG ATCCttgagcgcacctgctgttg-3' 

3877- END: 

5 '-GG ATCCgaaccggatattgcggac-3' 

3878- START: Pfu-Turbo 
5'-GGATCCatggctgaaccgttggcc-3' 

3878-END: 

S'-GGATCC-caacgttgtggttgttgag-S' 
3879C-START2: Taq 
5'-AGATCTggcagctatgccagacagatg-3' 
3879c-END2: 

S'-AGATCTgagcaacccggtgacgtattg-S' 
ORF14-START: Pfu-Turbo 
S'-GGATCCatgctcggtgccgccgccttg-S* 
ORF14-END: 

5'-GGATCCgcagaagtcgccgccacccc-3' 



pBluescript 1773(100) 



pPCR-Script 240(81) 



pBluescript 1104(100) 



pPCR-Script 519(47) 



pBluescript 300(100) 



pPCR-Script 285 (100) 



pPCR-Script 1998(100) 



pBluescript 1533(100) 



pBluescript 840(100) 



pCR2.1-Topo 2142(98) 



pPCR-Script 735(100) 



pQE30, pSD22, pSD26, pSD31 



pQE30, pSD26, pSD31 



pQE30, pSD21, pSD22 ( pSD26 



pSD26, pSD31 



pQE30, pET32a, pET42a, pSD21, 
pSD22, pSD26, pSD31 



pQE30, pJSC77, pSD22, pSD26, 
pSD31 



pJSC77, pSD26, pSD31 



pET42a, pSD21, pSD22, pSD26, 
pSD29, pSD31 



pQE30, pSD22, pSD26, pSD31 



pSD26, pSD31 



pSD22, pSD26 



a Capital letters indicate the added restriction sites. 



cultures were diluted 1:100 in sterile-filtered PBS-0.05% 
Tween-20, and expression of eGFP was determined in a flow 
cytometer (FACScalibur, BD). Gating parameters were de- 
termined by discriminating against background fluorescence 
and collecting only FL-l-positive cells. Analysis of eGFP 
expression was performed with the WinMDI 2.8 software 
(http://facs.scripps.edu). Mycobacteria tend to clump; there- 
fore, a gate was set that comprised single bacteria but ex- 
cluded larger aggregates. The median of fluorescence within 
this gate was determined. 



2.8, Immunoblotting 

Proteins were separated by conventional one-dimensional 
SDS-polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE). 
Standard minigels of 1-1.5-mm thickness and 10-15% acry- 
lamide density were prepared using the Mini-Protean in 
system (Bio-Rad, Hercules, CA, USA), Rainbow markers of 
two different size ranges were used (Amersham Biosciences, 
Freiburg, Germany). Protein gels were either stained with 
Coomassie Brilliant Blue (Sigma) or transferred to nitrocel- 
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Table 3 

Purification of recombinant M. tuberculosis RD1 proteins 



Protein 


Purification 


Identity confirmed a 


Molecular mass 










Estimated b 


Observed c 


Rv3871 


Ni 2+ chelator -» Gel filtration -> MonoQ 


Yes (50% s.c.) d 


64.6 


70 


Rv3872 


Co 2+ chelator -> Gel filtration 


Yes 


9.9 


10 


Rv3873 


Co 2 + chelator -> RP-HPLC (CI 8) 


Yes (32% s.c.) 


37.3 


45 


Rv3873T 


Co 2+ chelator -> Gel filtration 


Yes 


19.9 d 


22 


CFP-10 


Co 2+ chelator -» Anion exchange 


Yes (85% s.c.) 


10.8 


14 


ESAT-6 


Co 2+ chelator -» Anion exchange -> Cation exchange 


Yes (45% s.c.) 


9.9 


10 


Rv3876 


Ni 2+ chelator MonoQ -> Gel filtration 


Yes (55% s.c.) 


70.7 


110 


Rv3877 


n.d. 


n.d. 


54.0 


60+100 


Rv3878 


Co 2+ chelator —> Anion exchange 


n.d. 


27.4 


40 


Rv3879c 


Co 2+ chelator MonoQ -> Gel filtration -> MiniQ 


Yes (45% s.c.) 


74.5 


100 


ORF-14 


Co 2+ chelator -> Gel filtration 


Yes 


28.2 c 


35 



a Identity confirmed by MALDI-MS PMM. 

b TubercuList. 

c Observed in ID-PAGE. 

d Sequence coverage. 

e Number of amino acids x 1 15. 



lulose membranes (Amersham) by semi-dry blotting tech- 
niques. Transferred proteins were stained for 5 min with 
Ponceau S (Serva) and destained with washing buffer 
(20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 0.1% Tween-20 
(Sigma)). Membranes were blocked with 1% BSA in wash- 
ing buffer at 4 °C overnight. The primary antibody was added 
for 1 h at RT, and afterwards membranes were washed sev- 
eral times with washing buffer. Freeze-dried mouse anti- 
Penta-His monoclonal antibody (Qiagen, Hilden, Germany) 
was reconstituted to 200 /ig/ml and used at 1:2000 to 1:5000 
dilution in washing buffer. Mouse-anti-GFP monoclonal an- 
tibody (BD) was diluted 1:10 000 in washing buffer. Mono- 
clonal mouse anti-HA antibody (BAbCo, Richmond, CA, 
USA) was diluted 1:10 000 in washing buffer. Monoclonal 
anti-ESAT-6 antibody HYB-76 (kind gift of Peter Andersen, 
Statens Serum Institute, Copenhagen, Denmark) was used at 
1:200 dilution. Sera from 11 sputum-positive tuberculosis 
patients (kind gift of Karlheinz Neumann, Zentralklinik Emil 
von Behring, Berlin, Germany. Patient sera obtained by in- 
formed consent.) were pooled and diluted 1:200 in washing 
buffer. Sera from female BALB/c mice were taken 1 1 weeks 
post i.v. infection with 6.8 x 10 6 M. tuberculosis H37Rv 
(kindly provided by Peter Aichele and Peter Seiler, Max 
Planck Institute for Infection Biology, Berlin, Germany) and 
diluted 1:1000 in washing buffer. Peroxidase-conjugated 
goat anti-mouse-IgG (H + L) antibody (Jackson ImmunoRe- 
search, West Grove, PA, USA) was diluted 1:20 000 in 
washing buffer. Peroxidase-conjugated goat anti-human-IgG 
(H + L) antibody (Jackson) was diluted 1:50 000 in washing 
buffer. The secondary antibodies were added for 1 h at RT, 
and blots were developed with the ECL system (Amersham) 
after extensive washing. 

2.9. Protein purification 



i.d., 50 mm length) charged with NiCl 2 or CoCl 2 (see 
Table 3). Chromatography was performed according to stan- 
dard routines for metal chelating purification under denatur- 
ating conditions in the presence of 8 M urea, and elution was 
achieved with a linear gradient of 0-500 mM imidazole in 
buffer B over 100 ml at a flow rate of 1 ml/min. Purity of 
eluted proteins was assessed by SDS-PAGE and immuno- 
blotting analysis. Polishing of proteins required further chro- 
matographic steps as listed in Table 3. Gelfiltration was done 
on a Pharmacia Superdex HR200 (HR10/30) column or on a 
Superose 12 (HR10/30) column in buffer B with 200 mM 
NaCl at a flow rate of 0.4 ml/min. Before loading protein 
samples onto the column, they were concentrated to 0.5 ml 
by ultrafiltration (Amicon Ultrafree 15). For ion exchange, 
proteins were dialyzed against 8 M urea buffered with 
20 mM Tris-HCl at pH 8.0 or with 40 mM MES at pH 6.0, 
depending on the chromatography used. Anion exchange 
chromatography was performed on either a MonoQ (HR5/5) 
column, a MiniQ column (Pharmacia) or a POROS HQ20 
column (4.6 x 100 mm, Perseptive). Proteins were eluted 
with a linear gradient of NaCl. Cation exchange was done on 
a POROS HS20 column (4.6 x 100 mm). For reversed phase 
HPLC, proteins were concentrated by ultrafiltration to 1 ml 
and directly loaded on a Prontosil AQ CI 8 column (4.0 x 
100 mm, Bischoff chromatography), which was equilibrated 
with 0.1% TEA and 5% acetonitrile. Proteins were eluted 
with a linear gradient of increasing acetonitrile concentration 
in the presence of 0.1% TFA. Proteins were lyophilized and 
dissolved in buffer B. 

3. Results 

3.L Construction of epitope-tagged expression plasmids 



Protein extracts were clarified by centrifugation in a Sor- 
vall SS34 rotor (18 000 rpm, 1 h). Capture of proteins was 
done on a metal chelating sepharose column (size: 26 mm 



Based on previous studies [28,29,31], primers were de- 
signed to amplify the acetamidase promoter from M. smeg- 
matis mc 2 155 chromosomal DNA, including all potentially 
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regulatory ORFs (amiC, amiA and amiD). The 2.6-kb aceta- 
midase promoter was inserted into pMV206, a promoterless 
episomal E. ^//-mycobacteria shuttle plasmid carrying a 
hygromycin-resistance gene (Table 1). The resulting 6.8-kb 
vector, pSD24, allows expression of foreign genes by trans- 
lational fusion with the first six amino acids of the M. smeg- 
matis acetamidase AmiE (Fig. 1). The plasmid pSD24 was 
used to construct a family of epitope-tagged versions: a 
C-terminal polyhistidine (6xHis) tag was inserted to create 
pSD26, an N-terminal 6xHis-tag was inserted to construct 
pSD31, and a C-terminal influenza hemagglutinin (HA)-tag 
was introduced to create pSD29 (Fig. 1). The sequence of 
both epitope tags had been codon optimized for expression in 
mycobacteria. In the same manner, epitope tags were in- 
serted into pMV262, an episomal E. a?//-mycobacteria 
shuttle plasmid containing the constitutive groEL2 promoter 
and a kanamycin-resistance gene, thus constructing pSD21 
(C-terminal HA-tag) and pSD22 (C-terminal 6xHis-tag). All 
epitope-tagged vectors were designed to carry two conve- 
nient restriction sites, BarriHl and EcoRV. Insertion of for- 
eign genes into either site allowed in-frame translational 
fusion with the first six amino acids of M. smegmatis aceta- 
midase (for pSD26, pSD29 and pSD3 1) or the first six amino 
acids of M. tuberculosis groEL2 (for pSD21 and pSD22) as 
well as with respective tags. 

3.2. Expression of a green fluorescent reporter protein 

The eGFP gene was inserted into pSD24 or pMV262 to 
create reporter plasmids to compare the promoter strength of 
the constitutive groEL2 promoter with the promoter strength 
of the inducible acetamidase promoter. The reporter plasmids 
were introduced into M. smegmatis, and cultures were grown 
until ODgQQ = 0.6 was reached. This time point was defined as 
f = 0. Depending on the promoter, cultures were then induced 
with 0.2% acetamide or left untreated (see Section 2). Ex- 
pression of eGFP in M. smegmatis was determined by analy- 
sis of identical cell numbers in a flow cytometer (FACS). 
Fig. 2B shows that bacterial growth was not influenced by 
addition of acetamide. In M. smegmatis, the groEL2 pro- 
moter was already "on" at t = 0, and constitutive expression 
of eGFP remained almost constant during the 7 h of the 
experiment (Fig. 2A). In contrast, 2 h were required after 
induction of the acetamidase promoter until expression of 
eGFP became detectable. Thereafter, expression continu- 
ously increased and reached a maximum at 7 h after induc- 
tion (latest time point of the experiment). The acetamidase 
promoter appears to be tightly regulated. Without induction, 
no expression of eGFP was visible by FACS analysis 
(Fig. 2 A). Neither of the two mycobacterial promoters al- 
lowed significant expression of eGFP in E. coli (data not 
shown). Concluding from these experiments, the acetami- 
dase promoter appears to be two- to eight-fold stronger than 
the groEL2 promoter, depending on duration of protein ex- 
pression. 

Previous studies on the inducible nature of the acetami- 
dase promoter employed rather sophisticated culture media 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Time (hours) 




C2 

0 I , . 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Time (hours) 



Fig. 2. Bacterial growth and promoter-dependent expression of eGFP. Af. 
smegmatis mc 2 155 was transformed with pMV262-eGFP (containing the 
constitutive groEL2 promoter) or pSD24-eGFP (containing the inducible 
acetamidase promoter). Cultures were grown to an OD^q = 0.6 (/ 0 ) and left 
untreated or induced with 0.2% acetamide. (A) Promoter-dependent expres- 
sion of eGFP as measured by FACS analysis (open white bars, pMV262- 
eGFP; black bars, pSD24-eGFP, induced; gray bars, pSD24-eGFP, not 
induced). The insert presents an overlay of three individual histograms at 
t = 4 h. (B) Bacterial growth (Q pMV262-eGFP; ■, pSD24-eGFP, indu- 
ced; A, pSD24-eGFP, not induced). 

and induction procedures [12,28,29,32]. We wanted to sim- 
plify the acetamidase promoter system by using standard 
7H9 mycobacterial culture medium containing glucose as 
carbon source. M. smegmatis carrying the reporter plasmid 
pSD24-eGFP was grown in either Middlebrook 7H9 "com- 
plete medium" (supplemented with 10% ADS) or protein- 
free Middlebrook 7H9 "expression medium" (see Section 2). 
Fig. 3A shows that similar amounts of eGFP were produced 
after induction with 0.2% acetamide irrespective of the 
supplementation of the culture medium with ADS. The im- 
munoblot shown in Fig. 3B confirmed the identity of the 
prominent 27-kDa protein as eGFR This experiment 
strengthened our previous observation about the tight regula- 
tion of the acetamidase promoter (Fig. 2) by demonstrating 
that in the absence of the inducing agent only a small amount 
of eGFP was detectable. 

3.3. Cloning of the entire gene set encoded within the RD1 
region ofM. tuberculosis 

The 9455-bp RD1 of M. tuberculosis is absent from all 
attenuated M. bovis BCG vaccine strains due to a natural 
deletion event [6,7]. Despite their potential role in pathogen- 
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Fig. 3. Expression of eGFP in protein-free medium. M. smegtnatis 
mc 2 155 was transformed with the control plasmid pSD24 (lanes 1 + 2) or 
pSD24-eGFP (lanes 3 + 4). Cultures were grown either in 7H9 complete 
medium (lanes 1 + 3) or protein-free 7H9 expression medium (lanes 2 + 4) to 
an OD^ = 0.6. Then, half of each culture was induced with 0.2% acetamide 
(i), while the other half was left untreated, i.e. not induced (ni). Bacteria were 
harvested 4 h after induction. Bacterial extracts were subjected to 15% 
SDS-PAGE, and proteins were stained with Coomassie brilliant blue (A) or 
transferred to nitrocellulose membranes and stained with anti-GFP mono- 
clonal antibody (B). The arrows mark the position of the eGFP protein; 
molecular weight standards (in kDa) are indicated on the right. 

esis and virulence, only two of the RD1 proteins, namely 
CFP-10 and ESAT-6, have been studied in detail. Our aim 
was to clone, express and study the entire set of gene prod- 
ucts of the M. tuberculosis RD1 region (Fig. 4), primarily 
because we are interested in its diagnostic potential. Primer 
pairs were designed to amplify the entire ORF or — if 
unfeasible — as much coding sequence as possible of 
Rv3871-Rv3879c, the nine genes that are found within the 



Fig. 4. The RD1 region of M. tuberculosis. Ten of the ORFs encoded within 
the RD1 region are shown as black arrows. The length, orientation and 
spacing of the arrows indicates the approximate location of the ORFs within 
the RD1 region. 



RD1 region, according to the annotation by the genome 
project (see Table 2). For Rv3873, a second set of primers 
was designed to amplify only the last 519 bp of this gene. 
This ORF was named Rv3873T, because it codes for a trun- 
cated version of this PPE protein. Rv3873T represents the 
specific C terminus but not the highly conserved N-terminal 
domain. Besides the nine annotated RD1 genes, we also 
cloned or/14, as it had been shown to encode for an immu- 
noreactive protein [10]. All PCR products were generated 
with proofreading DNA polymerases and cloned into pBlue- 
script or similar cloning vectors (Table 2). The PCR product 
for Rv3979c could only be generated by using Taq poly- 
merase and an optimized buffer. After sequence verification, 
individual RD1 ORFs were subcloned into various expres- 
sion vectors. 

3.4. Expression and purification ofRDl proteins 

Initially, we attempted to express seven of the M. tubercu- 
losis RD1 proteins in E. coli by using standard vector sys- 
tems (Table 2). After testing several expression vectors and 
various E. coli host strains (including one that was codon 
optimized for GC-rich organisms), we could express four 
recombinant RD1 proteins (Rv3871, CFP-10, ESAT-6 and 
Rv3878) without problems, while the remaining three pro- 
teins (Rv3872, Rv3873 and Rv3877) could not be expressed 
at all or only at very low levels (data not shown). Since we 
were determined to produce the entire set of RD1 proteins for 
further studies, we decided to discontinue the E. coli system 
and to express M. tuberculosis proteins in M. smegmatis. 
Two episomal E. co/Z-mycobacteria shuttle plasmids, pSD21 
and pSD22, were generated. Both vectors contained the con- 
stitutive groEL2 promoter and a C-terminal HA- or polyhis- 
tidine tag for identification and purification of the recombi- 
nant protein (described above in Section 3.1). Several of the 
M. tuberculosis RD1 ORFs were inserted into pSD21 or 
pSD22 (see Table 2), and in some cases expression was 
achieved (data not shown), but the system proved unsatisfac- 
tory. The two main reasons were toxicity of recombinant 
proteins due to constitutive expression or overall low protein 
yields. Similar problems have been described for expression 
of a PPE protein under control of the groEL2 promoter [12]. 
These failures prompted the development of the vectors car- 
rying the inducible acetamidase promoter described in Sec- 
tion 3. 1 . All RD 1 ORFs were subcloned into one or several of 
the vectors (Table 2), and the resulting plasmids were intro- 
duced into M. smegmatis. We found that the position of the 
6xHis tag was important for expression, immunodetection 
and binding of recombinant proteins to metal chelating ma- 
trices. Fig. 5 shows that by using an optimal vector, all 
11 RD1 proteins could be expressed within 4 h after induc- 
tion with 0.2% acetamide, albeit at different levels. Non- 
induced controls were always negative for the respective 
proteins (data not shown). Expression of most recombinant 
M. tuberculosis RD1 proteins was clearly visible by Coo- 
massie staining, with the exception of Rv3876 and Rv3877. 
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Fig. 5. Expression of 1 1 RD1 proteins in M. smegmatis. Cultures of M. smegtnatis mc 2 155 transformed with indicated plasmids were grown in 7H9 expression 
medium to an OD^ = 0.6. Then, each culture was induced with 0.2% acetamide, and bacteria were harvested 4 h after induction. Bacterial extracts were 
subjected to 15% SDS-PAGE, and proteins were stained with Coomassie brilliant blue (A) or transferred to nitrocellulose membranes and stained with 
anu-Penta-His, anti-HA or anti-ESAT-6 monoclonal antibodies, as indicated (B). The arrows mark the position of the induced RD1 proteins; the position of 
molecular weight standards (in kDa) is shown on the right. Please note that expression vectors vary for Rv3872 and Rv3874 in (A) and (B). 



However, these proteins became detectable after immunob- 
lotting with anti-His or anti-HA monoclonal antibodies. In 
contrast, Rv3871 and ESAT-6 could be seen in Coomassie 
gels but could not be stained with anti-His antibodies. On the 
other hand, a monoclonal antibody to ESAT-6 reacted 
strongly with the recombinant protein. In general, the pSD31 
vector which allowed translational fusion with an N-terminal 
6xHis tag was superior to the pSD26 (C-terminal 6xHis 
tagged) vector. Toxicity problems were not encountered for 
any of the RD1 proteins, except for the probable membrane 
protein Rv3877, which is predicted to express 11 transmem- 
brane domains [26]. We could not express Rv3877 with a 
polyhistidine tag at either end, but expression was achieved 
with a C-terminal HA tag (Fig. 5B). No expression problems 
were observed for very small proteins (e.g. the 10-kDa pro- 
tein Rv3872) or very large proteins (e.g. Rv3876 and 
Rv3879c with apparent molecular masses >100 kDa). Re- 
combinant proteins were stable even when expression was 
carried out for up to 22 h (data not shown). Initial expression 
experiments were performed in 50-ml cultures. Once the 



optimal vector had been determined, cultures were scaled up 
to 1-3 1, and recombinant proteins were purified by conven- 
tional chromatographic methods (Table 3). Fig. 6A shows 
that only four of the RD1 protein bands were found to 
migrate at their estimated molecular mass or up to 10% larger 
(Rv3871, Rv3872, Rv3873T and ESAT-6), three proteins ran 
up to 30% larger (Rv3873, CFP-10 and ORF-14), while 
Rv3876, Rv3878 and Rv3979c appeared 30-60% larger than 
estimated (see Table 3). This phenomenon may partially be 
attributed to posttranslational modifications or — more 
likely— to the unusual amino acid composition of some pro- 
teins (e.g. Rv3876, Rv3878 and Rv3879c, which are rich in 
proline and alanine), a fact that has been observed before for 
the proline-rich Apa protein [33]. In our hands the recombi- 
nant ORF-14 protein was clearly visible in Coomassie gels, 
while Ahmad et al. [10] found that pure ORF-14 protein 
(produced by E. coli) did not bind Coomassie. The truncated 
Rv3873T protein did not stain well with Coomassie but was 
detected by anti-His monoclonal antibody, as were all other 
RD1 proteins except for Rv3871 and ESAT-6 (Fig. 6B). 
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Fig. 6. Detection of antibodies to RD 1 proteins in human and murine sera. Purified RD 1 proteins were loaded on 1 5% SDS-PAGE gels (3-20 p\ each; the volume 
was adjusted to give bands of uniform intensity). Lane numbers indicate: (1) Rv3871, (2) Rv3872, (3) Rv3873, (4) Rv3873T, (5) CFP-10, (6) ESAT-6, (7) 
Rv3876, (8) Rv3878, (9) Rv3879c, (10) ORF-14. The position of the molecular weight standards (in kDa) is indicated on the right. (A) Coomassie brilliant blue 
stained gel showing purified RD1 proteins. (B) RD1 proteins detected by anti-Penta-His monoclonal antibody. (C) Recognition of RD1 proteins by pooled sera 
from sputum-positive tuberculosis patients. The arrows mark the position of the RD1 proteins (D) Recognition of RD1 proteins by antibodies from M. 
tuberculosis H37Rv-infected mice. 



Identity of all RD1 proteins was confirmed by subjecting 
purified proteins to mass spectrometry (after separation on 
SDS-PAGE gels, staining with Coomassie brilliant blue and 
tryptic digestion of respective protein bands; see Table 3). 

3.5. Expression ofRDl proteins in vivo 

Except for CFP-10 and ESAT-6, which are strong T- and 
B-cell antigens, it is presently not known if any of the other 
M. tuberculosis RD1 proteins are expressed in vivo. There- 
fore, immunoblots were performed to detect antibodies to M. 
tuberculosis RD 1 proteins in human and murine sera. Fig. 6C 
shows that pooled sera from 1 1 sputum-positive tuberculosis 
, patients reacted with all RD1 proteins, although responses to 
Rv3873, Rv3873T and ESAT-6 were weak. Fig. 6D demon- 
strates that pooled sera from M. tuberculosis-infected 
BALB/c mice contained antibodies to all RD1 antigens ex- 
cept for ESAT-6. However, it is possible that ESAT-6 is 
recognized by murine sera at earlier or later time points after 
infection. It is apparent that human and murine sera also 
recognized impurities in protein preparations that were invis- 
ible in Coomassie gels. The fact that antibodies against RD1 
proteins were detectable in human and murine sera suggests 
the conclusion that all RD1 proteins are expressed by M. 
tuberculosis in vivo and underscores the possibility that the 
RD1 gene products play a role in virulence and pathogenesis. 



3.6. Glycosylation ofRDl proteins 

Several M. tuberculosis and M. bovis proteins including 
the 19-kDa lipoprotein are known to be glycosylated 
[34-36]. M. smegmatis is able to glycosylate recombinant 
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Fig. 7. Glycosylation of RD1 proteins produced in M. smegtnatis. Protein 
extracts from Af. tuberculosis H37Rv (lane 1), A/, smegmatis (lane 2), 
purified RD1 proteins ((3) Rv3871, (4) Rv3872, (5) Rv3873, (6) Rv3873T, 
(7) CFP-10, (8) ESAT-6, (9) Rv3876, (10) Rv3878, (11) Rv3879c, (12) 
ORF-14) and transferrin as positive control (lane 14) were loaded on 15% 
SDS-PAGE gels (3-20 /d each; the volume was adjusted to give bands of 
uniform intensity) and transferred to nitrocellulose membranes. Low- 
molecular- weight markers were loaded in lane 13; the position of high- 
molecular-weight markers (in kDa) is indicated on the right. Glycoproteins 
were identified by using the DIG Glycan Detection kit (Roche), according to 
the manufacturer's instructions. 
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Af. tuberculosis 19-kDa protein [37] . Except for ESAT-6 
(which is not glycosylated [19]), it is currently not known 
, whether the Af. tuberculosis RD1 proteins are naturally gly- 
cosylated. We, therefore, analyzed the glycosylation status of 
the Af. tuberculosis RD1 proteins produced in recombinant 
form in Af. smegmatis and found that the PPE protein 
Rv3873 as well as the truncated form Rv3873T stained 
positive (Fig. 7). Although this is a preliminary result, it 
indicates that the glycosylation site(s) are not on the cross- 
reactive, highly conserved N-terminal domain but that the 
specific C-terminal portion of this PPE protein carries the 
glycosylation site(s). None of the remaining RD1 proteins 
appeared to be glycosylated. Fig. 7 also shows that several 
bands in Af. tuberculosis and Af. smegmatis protein extracts 
stained positive for glycosylation but that the patterns were 
distinctly different between the two strains. 

4. Discussion 

Since the completion of the Af. tuberculosis genome in 
1998 1 1 1, high-tech applications such as genomics, transcrip- 

' tomics and proteomics have become feasible which will 
promote deeper insights into host-pathogen interactions. 
However, the mundane mission to study the function of Af. 
tuberculosis proteins is still hampered by the difficulties in 
expressing such proteins in recombinant form. The high GC 
content of Af. tuberculosis DNA, uncommon codon usage 
and preferences for certain amino acids may cause problems 
for overexpression in conventional E. coli systems. For the 
time being, successful expression is highly arbitrary, but in 

j the future, bioinformatics may be able to predict challenging 
proteins and offer solutions. A more biological approach is to 
engineer non-pathogenic mycobacteria to express foreign 
proteins, thus making use of an autologous host system. 
Based on the construction of E. co/i-mycobacteria shuttle 
plasmids [38,39], a large number of recombinant Af. bovis 
BCG strains have been created and used for vaccination 
purposes [40], while saprophytic, fast-growing Af. smegma- 
tis organisms have been employed for expression of Af. 
tuberculosis proteins, yet mainly for studying mycobacterial 
genetics. Although a variety of constitutive promoters and 
signals have been used to express Af. tuberculosis proteins, 
toxicity problems and low protein yields prevailed. It was not 
until the inducible acetamidase promoter had been cloned 
and characterized [28,29,31] that Af. smegmatis could be 
successfully used for high-yield production of Af. tuberculo- 
sis and Mycobacterium leprae proteins [12,32]. 

In this study we created a family of expression vectors 
carrying the inducible acetamidase promoter. The acetami- 

, dase promoter was found to be inactive in E. coli ; conse- 
quently, foreign genes can be inserted into vectors carrying 
this promoter without expression of the potentially toxic 
gene product. We confirmed that the acetamidase promoter is 
tightly regulated in Af. smegmatis [32] and showed that it is 
about two- to eight-fold stronger than the constitutive 
groEL2 promoter. Similar expression vectors have been de- 



scribed before, but they were not suited for our purposes, as 
they lacked suitable restriction sites or epitope tags, or some 
of the regulatory ORFs of the acetamidase promoter were 
missing [28,32]. Our vectors carry two convenient restriction 
sites, BamHl and EcoRV, which allow insertion of foreign 
genes. Most Af. tuberculosis ORFs can be cloned into the 
BamHl site, as they rarely contain endogenous BamHl rec- 
ognition sequences, but should this be the case, BgUl linkers 
can be used. Alternatively, any blunt-end cutting restriction 
enzyme can be employed to insert ORFs into the EcoRV site. 
We have not used directional BamHL-EcoRV cloning, as the 
two sites are very close to each other, but this should be 
possible. Our expression system proved to work well in 
standard mycobacterial 7H9 culture medium. Thus, there 
was no need to employ the rather sophisticated culture media 
and induction procedures used previously [12,28,29,32]. The 
system is also very robust, as the entire set of the 11 Af. 
tuberculosis RD1 proteins (comprising proteins from 95 to 
729 aa in length) could be expressed. Although an optimal 
vector had to be determined for each candidate, all recombi- 
nant M. tuberculosis RD1 proteins were produced within 
only 4 h (i.e. 1.3 generation times for Af. smegmatis). Our 
vectors might also function in slow-growing mycobacteria, 
since similar plasmids bearing the inducible acetamidase 
promoter have been used to express recombinant proteins in 
Af. tuberculosis and Af. bovis BCG [12,41]. However, we 
have not been able to transform Af. bovis BCG with pSD24, 
while the parent plasmid pMV206 transformed well (data not 
shown). It appears that the acetamidase promoter cassette 
had been inserted into a region of the plasmid which inter- 
fered with replication, but this problem may be remedied by 
subcloning the cassette into another site. 

After purifying the recombinant Af. tuberculosis RD1 
proteins, identity was confirmed by MALDI-MS. Only the 
putative membrane protein Rv3877, which is predicted to 
contain 11 transmembrane domains [26], could not be puri- 
fied. Expression of this protein, however, became possible 
with a C-terminal HA-tag (although most protein appeared in 
high-molecular-weight aggregates, see Fig. 5B), while ex- 
pression proved to be toxic for Af . smegmatis when a poly- 
histidine tag was added to either end (data not shown). 
Denaturing conditions were required to solubilize the aggre- 
gates, but this treatment prevented binding to an affinity 
column bearing anti-HA monoclonal antibody (data not 
shown). The inducible acetamidase promoter system will be 
useful for the expression of membrane proteins, but more 
work is required to ensure solubility and correct folding of 
recombinant proteins and to establish suitable purification 
procedures. When CFP-10 and ESAT-6 were purified, we 
found that CFP-10 was negatively charged and strongly 
bound to an anion exchange column, while ESAT-6 did not 
bind to the same matrix but was identified in the flow- 
through. We consider this interesting because it has recently 
been described that the genes encoding CFP-10 and ESAT-6 
are organized in an operon and that the gene products form 
tight 1:1 complexes [17,23]. We also found that purified 
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ES AT-6 formed homo-dimers and -trimers, which is surpris- 
ing, because the protein was stored in 8 M urea-phosphate 
buffer, and SDS-PAGE gels were run under denaturing con- 
ditions (data not shown). It is, therefore, tempting to specu- 
late that opposite charges contribute to formation and/or 
stability of the CFP-10/ESAT-6 complexes and that— 
without a natural partner — at least ES AT-6 can form multi- 
mers. By using sera from tuberculosis patients and M. 
tuberculosis-infected mice, we showed that all RD1 proteins 
(except for Rv3877, which was not included in the test) were 
expressed in vivo. Some of the RD1 proteins have been used 
in diagnostic tests before, and it is known that E. co/i-derived 
Rv3871, Rv3872, Rv3873, CFP-10, ESAT-6 and Rv3878 
elicit delayed-type hypersensitivity reactions in M. 
tube rculosis-mi ected guinea pigs and that the antigens are 
recognized by human sera, i.e. expressed in vivo or bearing 
cross-reactive domains 1 15—17,2 1,42]. In vivo expression of 
ORF-14 was also noted before [10], but expression of 
Rv3879c, a protein of unknown function and with no other 
mycobacterial homologues, has not been described before. 

Glycosylation is a posttranslational modification, which is 
important for immune responses to mycobacterial antigens 
[33] . Apart from the aforementioned obstacles to expressing 
mycobacterial proteins in E. coli, M. tuberculosis antigens 
derived from a recombinant E. coli host have been shown to 
be inferior to antigens produced by recombinant M. smegma- 
tis [43,44]. In this study we present evidence that the M. 
tuberculosis PPE protein Rv3873 is glycosylated at its 
C-terminal domain. Glycosylation does not seem to be a 
general feature of the PPE proteins, since another member, 
Rvl917c, was not found to be glycosylated, although it had 
also been produced in recombinant M. smegmatis [12]. 

In conclusion, a robust and inducible expression system 
for M. tuberculosis proteins in the fast-growing strain M. 
smegmatis was described. Ten M. tuberculosis proteins en- 
coded by the RD1 region were produced, purified and shown 
to be expressed in vivo. The system may even be able to 
express membrane proteins. The PPE protein Rv3873 was 
shown to be glycosylated at its C-terminal domain. We hope 
that our protein expression system will facilitate the study of 
many more M. tuberculosis proteins. 
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